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TRAVELS POST-HASTE.* 





Tue title-page of this work can scarcely be called a judicious one ; 
it excites expectations which tend to disappointment, and, even 
though they were fulfilled, has an air of assumption and self-compla- 
cency, upon which congratulation or applause would be thrown 
away. It expresses what is expressed by the attitude of a dancer 
alighting after a lofty pirouette; ‘ Behold the world’s wonder!’ 
We took up the work, with a hope of finding in it evidences of 
extraordinary exertion and inquiry; something that should, at 
least, entitle it to a rank above tours in general ; but not, we must 
say, without certain misgivings, as to the degree of taste and talent, 
compatible with this complacent announcement of itself. We do 
not carry our ideas of a commendable modesty so far as to think 
that any man should disclaim just praise, should affect to depreciate 
himself, and bow down before his inferiors. A coy deprecation 
of just applause, is apt to proceed from an inordinate over- 
rating of its own claims, as distinct from true modesty, as the 
obtrusive bragging which demands laurels before it has earned them; 
but it has, at least, the merit of being less offensive, and conse- 
quently deserves more forbearance. 

We may, indeed, have misconceived the author’s meaning; we 
understand by the words ‘showing what may be done in a tour of 
sixteen mouths ;’ showing that a better knowledge may be obtained 
of the country travelled over in that period, according to its extent, 
than has been evinced by former tourists. This may be our mistake: 
it may have beea intended to refer merely to the ground that might 
be passed over, in that space of time ; for it seems to have been the 
chief aim of the author to ‘puta girdle round about the earth in 
forty minutes.’ He travels with his lady in his own carr age, 
attended by a male ahd afemale servant; and if the inns do not 
appear to his taste, he sleeps in his carriage ; consequently, has less 





intercourse with the people among whom he travels, than tourists | 


usually have, He visits many countries, and gives us no vivid 
notion of any one. We learn from hii little either of the country 
or its inhabitants. From a mere tourist we have no right to expect 
such a description of the national customs or domestic habits of a 
people, as we should from a traveller who occasionally remains 
stationary for a few months in one place; but we expect to learn 
something of the more remarkable features of the places he journeys 
through, and of the impressions made upon his mind by the inhabi- 
tants, as far as he had opportunities of judging. We find little of 
this in the work before us. 
of any interesting scene, of which we think our rapid tourist will 
take time to give us some account, he refers us to other writers, 
Boyce, Russell, &c. &c. He tells us his own proceedings, and those 
only; he seldom speaks of his impressions. He says, I went to such 
a place, or I saw such a place ;—and thinks he has told enough. 
We extract his account of Ferrara, a specimen taken at raadom. 

‘ Literary associations make Ferrara interesting; but it is also a 
fine city, though in its decadence, having wide streets and elegant 
houses. The Legate’s palace is a curious old building, surrounded 
by a moat of black water. The citadel is about a mile and a half 
from the town, in the midst of a swamp, on a dreary plain. The 
works are dilapidated, and the place seemed to be deserted except 
by one or two sentries. I walked up to the ramparts, to look into 
the old fortress, when, on coming close under them, I discovered a 
placard, announcing that nobody was to approach the citadel; the 
wanderer being thus not apprized of the prohibition till he has in- 
fringed it.’ 

This passage occupies nearly a page; by the end of the next, the 
travellers have reached and left Bologna. The female servant who 
attended his lady being in an ill state of health, it became necessar y 
to place her under professional care, until a vessel should sail for 

* Dates and Distances ; showing what may be done ina Tour of Six- 
As performed in the 


teen Months, through various parts of Europe. 
yeurs 1829 and 1830. 8vo. 359, Murray. 





England; this circumstance leads our author to ‘visit the public 
establishments at Milan for the reception of insane persons, and to 
speak of their mismanagement, as too evident to admit of his placing 
the young woman in either of them; but he tells us no more of 
Milan, with the exception of the following paragraph. Before we 
proceed to quote it, however, let us stop to do justice to his con- 
siderate and kind treatment of the young woman, who, as he tells 
us, had lived in his family, from her childhood. The pretensions of 
the volume compel us to speak more strongly than otherwise we 
might of its defects; but, whatever may be the author’s literary 
merits, his behaviour towards this unfortunate girl will command the 
respect of his readers. The information contained in the following 
passage, was obtained from a Lombard gentleman, who had great 
complaints against the authorities in question; by which, on his 
return from a visit to England, his papers had been seized, and had 
never been restored. 

‘No inhabitant is allowed to leave Milan, for the purpose of 
travelling, without the permission of the Austrian authorities, which 
is with difficulty obtained, and when granted, is limited to a year; 
confiscation of property, and other penalties attending an excession 
of the authorized period. In addition to the vexatious inquisition 
exercised into domestic meetings and private society, a censorship 
of the most rigorous nature emasculates every literary publication. 
“ Look,” exclaimed our new acquaintance, with just and trembling 
indignation, drawing forth a card with his name and address inscrib- 
ed, “even this, before it can be issued, must be submitted to the 
censorship.” ” 

The actual title of the volum>, refers chiefly to the Appendix, 
which presents about thirty pages of ‘ dates and distances,’ given in 
the regular itinerary form. Thes: we are told by the author, are 
intended to fill up certain vacanciss in the guide-books. He pro- 
fesses to write, in a great measure, for travellers who shall follow 
in the same route; and to such persons the volume may be very 
useful; generally pointing out whit is worthy of notice, in the way 
of buildings, scenery, pictures, & :. and not anticipating by descrip- 
tion the impressions they are calculated to convey. But for the 


| use of travellers, it would have been well, if the author, instead of 


In many cases, where mention is made | 
: : | having been obliged to pay the whole sum, he was at last glad to 


contenting himself with complaining of high charges, had detailed 
their amount. He makes sad complaints against the extortions of 
the landladies, more especially in Holland; where, he says, they 
scrupled not to make a previous agreement, and to tell him the 
next day, ‘that the agreement of the night before, did not stand 
good the next morning.’ Upon one occasion, when he had refused 
to pay the charges made, the maid-servant was held in pawn; he 
called in the aid of a gendarme, who sided with the enemy; and, 


escape, even on those terms, from the fury of his termagant 


| hostess. 


‘ The scene,’ he says, ‘ was so ridiculous, at the same time that it 
was so provoking, that I scarcely knew whether to laugh or to rage, 


| though the ludicrous soon prevailed, and we became very merry at 





| my humilitating discomforvure.’ 


At one inn, at Wesen, we are told that the host finding custom 
fail, in consequence of his insolence and extortion, ‘ feigned himself 
dead, and placed his son in the ostensible management of the con- 
cern, on more liberal principles.’ Once only, our author speaks 
favourably of his hostess, and that one was a Jewess, whom he 
panegyrizes as intelligent, good-natured, and honest. Having said 
so much in dispraise of the work, we will now produce evidence 
that it is not without interesting passages. We are not sure that 
the following anecdote of Bonaparte is very new; but it is cha- 
racteristic. 

‘It was said that when Bonaparte arrived at Tilsit, he imme- 
diately sent for the landlord of the house, which was the same 
the Emperor Alexander had occupied, and desired him to describe 
minutely how the Russian Emperor had employed his time, from 
his rising in the morning until he retired to rest at night. After 
learning the details of the day’s occupation, which represented 
Alexander as being studiously attentive to the niceties of his dress, 
Napoleon dismissed the landlord, exclaiming, “ Alors je le connois.”’ 
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At their subsequent meeting on the raft, Bonaparte, on advancing 
to Alexander, turned to his retinue, saying loud enough to be heard 
by the Russian, “ Ah! qu’il est beau!” By this, it was asserted, 
he gained Alexander at once. The two sovereigns having been 
joined by the King of Prussia, rode out together, mounting from 
Napoleon’s residence. Napoleon was first on horseback, and 
immediately rode slowly on, without waiting for the other two 
monarchs. Alexander mounted quickly and followed. Riding on 
the side of Napoleon, he appeared to take great pains, by convers- 
ing with Bonaparte, to secure his attention; while the latter kept 
his eyes fixed straitforward, answering only in monosyllables. 
Bonaparte evidently did this with the view of imposing on the 
spectators. When alone, however, he flattered Alexander greatly. 
At setting out on the ride, neither of them took any notice of the 
King of Prussia, who treated both with equal indifference. Napoleon 
was very desirous that the Queen of Prussia should repair to Tilsit, 
as her presence would be flattering to his pride. This wish was 
repeatedly mentioned to Marshal Kalkreuth, who conducted the 
negociations on the part of Prussia; and it being even insinuated 
that the Queen’s compliance might have a favourable effect on 
them, she at length reluctantly consented. On landing from the 
ferry, it was evident that she with difficulty repressed her tears. 
After receiving a formal visit from Napoleon at the King’s quarters, 
she went to dine with him. Bonaparte handed her out of the 
carriage; and after dinner, he placed himself with the Queen at one 
of the windows towards the street. Encouraged by his smiles, she 
seemed, after some conversation, to gain confidence, and appeared 
as if speaking cordially to him on some subject relating to her own 
country, when Napoleon suddenly assumed an erect and haughty 
attitude, and employed vehement gesticulations. The fact was, the 
poor Queen, thinking Napoleon was in good humour, had availed 
herself of the opportunity gently to reproach him for his severity 
towards Prussia, and was abruptly checked.’ 


We find another imperial anecdote, which we quote the more 
willingly, because it is well that monarchs should sometimes be 
made to feel their dependence on others, their subjection to circum- 
stances, and the impotence of rank or wealth to prevent them. The 
author is speaking of a rock near inspruck, famous for a chamois 
chase in which an accident happened to the Emperor Maximilian :— 


‘ Near the centre of the cliff, is a grotto called after the Emperor, 
in which is placed a large crucifix, looking upon the frightful preci- 
pices where he encountered his perilous adventure. 
in the ardent pursuit of a chamois which lhe had wounded, ventured 
too far ou the ledge of a rock, when suddenly the staff slipped from 
his hand. The tremendous depth made him tremble, and he sought 
by a violent effort to leap to a more secure position; but of his six 
iron crampons, five were broken, and he found himself held only 
by a single one from being precipitated into the gulph below. Des- 
pairing of human aid, he recommended himself to God, and con- 
templated the alternative of being starved to death, or dashed to 
pieces. His suite having in the mean time discovered the Emperor 
by his cries, used every effort to rescue him, but found it impossible 
to render him any succour. ‘To preserve his mortal part from 
destruction being beyond their power, he was considered a dying 
man, and they prepared, in the mournful extremity, to afford him 
the last consolations of religion. Already the plaintive bell of the 


village church summoned the people to pray before the holy sacra- | 


ment, which was conveying to the foot of the rock, to be solem- 
nized in the presence of the unfortunate monarch, when a chamois 
hunter, of the name of Taips, reached the spot where the Emperor 
was suspended between life and death. Surprised to see a man 
where only the pressed chamois ventured his foot, he cried out, 











‘The body of Hofer is buried in the niche of an ancient altar, on 
the left of the entrance of the church (the Franciscan church, at 
Inspruck) ; the Emperor Francis having caused his remains to be 
removed from Mantua, where he was executed. They were de. 
posited in their present resting-place, with extraordinary solemnity 
and pomp, and will shortly be covered by a tomb, prepared under 
his Imperial Majesty’s orders.’ 

The Franciscan church at Venice contains the last resting plaee 
of Titian. Canova had designed a monument to be erected over 
the grave of this great painter; but, dying before the work was 
executed, his pupils availed themselves of their master’s designs, 
and erected from them a grand cenotaph to himself, which is placed 
in the same church, though not dedicated to Titian. 


This monu- 
ment is said to have cost 5,000/. 


Speaking of the grand organ at Haarlem, our author says, ‘ The 
wonderful imitation of thunder is caused 


by the stimultaneous 
pressure of the lower notes. 


A lady in company having requested 
permission to try the organ, struck a few chords without sufficiently 
adverting to the power of the instrument, and such was the effect 
on her feelings, that she burst into tears. Another of our party, 
delighted beyond discretion by the grandeur of its tones, exclaimed 
that nothing could excel the imitation of the thunder—and light- 
ning 

Returning by way of France, soon after the late revolution 
(notwithsanding the title of the volume, the author does not enable 
us to state the exact period) after some remarks upon the stace of 
excitement among all classes, which leave us in doubt of the 
author’s political opinions, we come to the following paragraph :— 

© I did not anticipate that Calais would afford me subject for a 
single remark, but I cannot refrain from mentioning that, in the 
rage for dressing everything in the new national colours, a miller 
had, with suicidal satire, decorated his mill with an enormous tri- 
coloured girouette or vane.—The print of the foot of Louis le bien 
aimé has disappeared ; Napoleon pined away his existence at St 
Helena; Charles the Tenth is a refugee in Edinburgh; and the 
throne of Louis Philip reels under the shocks of contending fac- 
tions. With such evidence of mutability before his eyes, every 


Frenchman would do well to make him a phylactery, inscribed with 


The Emperor, | 


** Holla! what are you doing there below ?” and the Emperor an- | 


swered calmly, “ Iam on the watch ”—(Ich laure )—and pointed 
out to him the awful ceremonial which was performing. “ Well,” 
rejoined the hunter, “ must not I attempt the descent 7” * “ Come 
with me.” Then giving the Emperor fresh crampons for his feet, 
he assisted him with his arm, and conducted him safely to the bot- 
tom. “ Henceforth,’ said the Emperor to his deliverer, “ you 
shall no longer be called Taips, but Hollauer, in eternal commemo- 
ration of my deliverance, that this name may preserve for evcr the 
remembrance of your holla, and of my answer, Ich laure; and as 
this high rock would have been my place of sepulture without your 
aid, the title of Lord of Hohenfelsen (of the high rock ) Hollauer de 
Hohenfelsen, with suitable arms, shall be granted to you in perpe- 
tuity.”” 

It is curious to see this man, who but a few moments before was 
at the mercy of an iron crampon, thus coolly disposing of eternity, 
as though he was its lord. How knew he, but that the name so 
pompously given, might perish in the next generation, for want of 
heirs. How could he say how soon the cross erected near the 
spot might be destroyed, and authors disputing, in ponderous 
quartos, the origin of its ruins, without once calling his name’ in 
question. Ever, and Never, are bold words, even for the lips of 
princes. We have an anecdote of a third Emperor; and it is a 
remarkable one :— 


* Between these two phrases it would seem that the hunter had made his 
way to the monarch. There appears to have Leen some omission, and, as 
we should think, some little inaccuracies in the trauslation of the ditlogue, 


the following extract from Gregorio Leti’s Life of Sixtus the Fifth: 
—“ Two gentlemen walking in the gallery at Florence, one of them 
made a respectful obeisance, as he passed, to the statues of Jupiter 
and Mercury; and on being asked by his friend the reason of the 
compliment, he replied, that in these times of change it was impos- 
sible to pronounce who might gain the ascendancy, and that, were 
those personages to recover a share of power, he should not lose 
by his civility.’ 

Now, with all deference to our author, and to the character gene- 
rally given to the French nation, we do not perceive any great 
evidence of mutability of opinion here. ‘The same cause which 
displaced Louis also dispossessed Charles the Tenth, and now 
shakes the throne of Louis Philip. 


Our objections to this volume generally are directed rather to 
what it does not, than to what it dues contain. 





THE BOURBONS.* 
[In a day or two we shall continue our review of this work, the 
second volume of which is just published. 
ourselves to the following extracts :]— 


FENELON AND THE DUKE OF BOURGOGNE. 
According to the Memoirs of the Duke de Saint Simon, the 
great fault of the young Duke de Bourgogne was anger: he some- 
times carried it even to a degree of fury. 
was religion that corrected him of it. 


At present we confine 


It has been said that it 
ut it was religion wearing 


‘the form of the insinuating gentleness of Fénélon, and constantly 





aided by his assiduous cares, and the innocent or rather salutary 
urtifices which he employed. One day that the young Prince stop- 
ped to look at the tools of a joiner who was at work in his apatt- 
ment, the workman, to whom Fénélon had given his cue, told the 
Duke, in the most peremptory tone, to pass on his way: the Prince, 
little accustomed to such bluntness, fell into a passion; but the 
workman raising his voice more and more, and pretending to be 
transported with fury, cried out to him, ‘ Begone, Prince ; for, 
when I am in a rage, | break the arms and legs of all those who 
come near me.’? The Dnke de Bourgogne ran, quite alarmed, to 
inform his tutor, who was in the adjoining chamber, that the wick- 
edest man in the world had been introduced into his apartment. 
* He is a very good workman,’ said Fénélon, ‘ his only fault is giv- 
ing way to transports of anger.’ The Prince thought that he ought 
to be sent away as soon as possible, notwithstanding his talent as @ 
workman, ‘ For my part,’ replied Fénélon, ‘1 consider him far 
more worthy of pity than of punishment: you call him the most 
wicked of men, because he threatened those who distracted his 


* Historical Memoirs of the House of Bourbon. 


Vol. LI. (Dr Lard- 
ners Cabinet Library, Vel. VII.) 
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attention from his work ; what name would you give, then, to a 
Prince who should beat his valet-de-chambre at the very time when 
he was doing him a service ? The Duke felt the lesson, and pro- 
mised to be for the future more temperate, and less impatient. 

On another occasion, when the Duke de Bourgogne had given 
way to his humour, all his officers and domestics had orders to 
accost him, and ask if he was ill; they maintained that he was, 
and he became persuaded of it himself. The physician Fagon was 
called, felt his pulse, made a show of reflecting on the nature and 
causes of the malady, and ended by saying, ‘ Confess the truth to 
me, Monseigneur; have you not given way to some transport of 


passion ?’—* You have guessed it,’ “cried the Duke de Bourgogne ; | 


‘can that make one ill?’ The doctor then went through a long 
enumeration of the terrible effects of anger, which sometimes went, 
he said, so far even as sudden death: he ordered him a regimen for 
some days, and advised him, by way of preservative on the occasion 
when he perceived the first emotions of anger, to remain quiet, 
without speaking, without gesticulating, and to turn away his 
thoughts tt the object which had moved him. The advice made 
impression on the Prince, who had the most sincere desire to correct 
himself of so great a fault. 


He had been often told that it was necessary for a Prince to | 


accustom himself to suffer with constancy and without complaining ; 
above all, that to weep was a mark of weakness, which only suited 
infancy. He formed the resolution no longer to weep as before. 
One day while they were reading to him a funeral oration on the 
dauphiness, his mother, he let himself fall under the table. They 
thought that he was playing, and lifted him up: the violence which 
he had put upon himself, in order to stifle his grief, choaked him ; 
he poured forth a torrent of tears, when they told him that such 
tears as he strove to restrain, so far from having anything humiliat- 
ing in them, did him honour. 

The confidenee of the Duke de Bourgogne in the Abbé de Féné- 
lon, was unbounded ; one may judge of it by that avowal, which 
must have humbled the self-love of the Prince: ‘I am ashamed of 
my heart,’ said he one day to his beloved tutor ; ‘ it came into my 
thoughts to learn nothing more, in order that the King might regard 
you as a bad tutor.’ 


YOUTH OF LOUIS XV. 

Louis XV, in the first year of his marriage, faithful to the con- 
jugal vow, put his courtiers in despair, not leaving them any hold 
on his morals. These men are not able to domineer over princes 
exempt from passion; they cannot serve passions which princes 
have not, and consequently obtain the recompense of these services. 
They then adopted the resolution to concert among themselves |to 
lay snares for the young king, and to plunge him into corruption: 
their first attempt was not successful. One of them sought to 


inspire him with a taste for a lady of the court: he replied to him, | 


‘La trouveriez-vous plus belle que la Reine ?’ 


AMUSEMENTS OF LOUIS XV. 


his roués were, in his estimation, persons who would suffer them- 
selves to be broken on the wheel for him; but the public, more just, 
gave to this word the meaning which it now bears. The dukes, the 
counts, the valets, whom he named his roués; the actresses, the 
duchesses, the dancers, the princesses, the ladies of honour, &c. al! 
eagerly participated in his profligacy, and almost all filled an employ- 
ment infamous even in places of infamy, which consisted in/seeking 
out and procuring for the sultan new victims of his luxury. 

At that time the princes and dukes drank to excess, as they did 
under Louis XIV, and as some men of the lowest class of the 
people still do, The Duke de Richelieu, in his Chronicle, says of 
the Regent, ‘ As he loved wine, much more was drank at his house 
| than became a Regent of France. Besides, having the misfortune 
| oa to bear wine so well as his companions, he often rose from 

table intoxicated, or having his reason very much affected. Two 
_ bottles of champagne produced that effect on him.’ 
‘ Provided that the women are gay,’ says the mother of the 
| Regent, in one of her letters, ‘ that they drink and eat much, my 
son holds them quit of love, and even af beauty. I often reproach 
him with having ugly ones. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Her Majesty was far from always being accommodating; and 
be often required no small degree of patience to bear the effects 
of her violent passions and unreasonable caprice. The man- 
ners of that age were much less refined than those of the pre- 
| sent ; yet, even then, it appeared no ordinary breach of decorum in 
_a queen to load her attendants with the coarsest epithets, or to 
_vent her indignation with blows. The style of gallantry with which 
she encouraged her courtiers to approach her, both cherished this 
overbearing temper, and made her excesses be received rather as 
the ill-humour of a mistress than the affronts of a sovereign. It 
was customary for her statesmen and warriors to pretend not only 
| loyalty to her throne, but ardent attachment to her person; and in 
| some of Raleigh’s letters, we find her addressed, at the age of sixty, 
with all the enthusiastic rapture of a fond lover. To feign a dan- 
gerous distemper, arising from the influence of her charms, was 
| deemed an effectual passport to her favour ; and when she appeared 
| displeased, the forlorn courtier took to his bed in a paroxysm of amo- 
rous despondency, and breathed out his tender melancholy in sighs and 
protestations. We find Leicester, and some other ministers, endea- 
| vouring to introduce one Dyer to her favour ; and the means which 
they employed was, to persuade her that a consumption, from which 
the young man had with difficulty recovered, was brought on by the 
| despair with which she had inspired him. Essex having, on one 
occasion, fallen under her displeasure, became exceedingly ill, and 
could be restored to health only by her sending him some broth, 
with kind wishes for his recovery. Raleigh, hearing of these atten- 
| tions to his political rival, got sick in his turn, and received no 
| benefit from any medicine till the same sovereign remedy was 


lo indulge the perverted imaginations of Louis XV, a body of | applied. With courtiers who submitted to act the part of sensitive 


men, skilfully organised, composed of several thousand agents of all 
grades, worked night and day to supply him with information res- 
pecting the secret actions of his subjects. 
king various reports; some every morning, others every Sunday. 
These reports may be divided into five different classes. The first 
class was composed of extracts of letters opeued at the post-office. 
The second, of all that concerned the conduct of princes and great 
lords of the court. The third related to the morals of the bishops 
and other prelates. The fourth, to those of the iuferior clergy ; the 
Archbishop of Paris received duplicates of the reports of this class. 
The fifth class consisted of the numerous reports made daily to the 


lieutenant of police by all the women who kept at Paris des maisons | 


de débauche. 


The secrecy of letters was daily violated at the post-office. All | 


those the addresses of which excited a suspicion that they contained 
the exposure of any intrigues of gallantry or politics, were dexter- 
ously unsealed ; extracts were made from them, and, after having 
been re-sealed, they were sent off. The Postmaster-general came 
every Sunday, and preseated to the King the amount of his weekly 
villanies. These extracts passed sometimes from the King to the 
ministers, who, often led away by the pleasure of telling scandalous 
anecdotes, divulged the secrets of families. ‘The administration, 


paid by the public for tranmitting its correspondence, abused both | 


the money of the public and the confidence of individuals. It was 
not under the reign of Louis XV that this criminal practice com- 
menced; it existed under Louis XIV; and it is to the minister 
Louvois, of odious memory, that the invention of this signal per- 
fidy belongs. 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM ROUE. 


Philip Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, a Prince gifted‘with an | 


amiable countenance, with a mild and affable character, much wit, 
agreeable and varied talents, knowledge tolerably extensive for a 
man of his rank, worthy of praise on many accounts, merits none 


on that of his morals. Corrupted in his youth by the abbé Dubois, | 


his sub-preceptor, he surrounded himself, as soon as he came to the 
regency, with men and women who partook of his inclination for 
debauchery. It was then that all the courtiers who directed or 
imitated this prince received the appellation of roves, or persons 
who deserved to be broken on the wheel. The greater number 
were men of abandoned characters, who were proud of their depra- 
vity, and sold to the enemies of the state their influence over the 
Regent. This Prince gave to the above appellation another sense ; 


They presented to the | 


_ admirers, Elizabeth found herself under no restraint; she expected 
from them the most unlimited compliance, and if they proved 
refractory, she gave herself up to all the fury of passion, and loaded 
them with opprobrious epithets —Lives of British Statesmen. 
| (Cabinet Cyclopedia). 


' ——— 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— A notice of jthe new Historical Piece, called Madame du Burry, 
will appear to-morrow. 


— We are sorry we cannot have the pleasure of attending 
Signor Lanza’s concert this evening at the King’s Theatre: and we are 
‘more sorry to find that it is of consequence to him to have it numerously 
| attended ; since we learn from the Ballot newspaper, that he has lately 
| failed in a spirited and expensive endeavonr to set up a Dramatic School. 
| Signor Lanza has been the teacher of some of our most delightful singers : 
we believe he has the reputation of being, in every respect, a very deserving 
man ; and from what we have just stated, it will readily be supposed, that 
he is a man of great taste, and will get up an entertainment worthy of being 
enjoyed. Pasta and Lablache are to be there, and Braham. 


| Reapy Wit.—When South was public orator at Oxford, it fel! 
| to him to present a military officer of note to the University for au honorary 
| degree. On this occasion he began in the usnal style of address to th: 
vice-chancellor, proctors, &c. ‘ Praesento vobis virum hunc bellicosis- 
simum (I present you this gallant gentleman), &c. It happened, at the 
moment he was uttering these words, that some accident obliged the gallant 
| gentleman to turn about unexpectedly, and South immediately went on, 
| * qui nunquam antea tergiversatus est’ (who never before this moment 
turned his back.) 


| CAUTION AGAINST JUDGING FROM APPEARANCES.—An old man 
| named Guyot lived and died in the town of Marseilles ; he amassed a larg: 
| fortune by the most laborious industry, and the severest habits of abstinence 
and privation, The populace pursned him whenever he appeared, with 
| hootings and execrations. In his will there were found the following words: 
| ‘* Having observed trom my infancy that the poor of Marseilles are il! 
supplied with water, which can only be purchased at a great price, 1 have 
cheerfully laboured the whole of my life to procure for them this great 
blessing, and I direct that the whole of my property shall be laid out in 
building an aqueduct for their use.’—Thoughis on Laughter.—{[Why did 
not the,old man, however, tell the people what he was about? Was his 
benevolence not so much in earnest, after all, as his love of accumulation ’ 
and did he fear to tie down his object ?} 
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Deaton anp Buriat in Germany.—The ordinary name for a GINGHR BEER 
burial ground in Germany is Gothes acker (God's field). . 2... * « ’ . : maf 
c . Siuond ‘the pl fj in Feast 5 eo Of a superior quality, warranted to keep, in half-pint bottles, Is. 9d. per dozen, 
Corpses are transferred to the place of interment in Frankfort, and perhaps ARATED LEMONADE, a cooling and refreshing beverage, ls. 9d. per dozen, 
in Germany generally, sooner than in England, Those of the poorer SEIDLITZ GINGER BEER, a slight and pleasant aperient, 4s. 6d. per dozen, 
classes are even removed a few hours after decease ; they are not, however, | stamps included. = Rcd 
immediately inhumed, but placed for a certain ‘ime in one of the lodges | , TONIC CINGER ag pe mange hl ener ageay of sulphate of quinine, useful 

Saeeey it hick ccate with a tell fad eat in many cases, where, from weakness of stomach, it might not agree, in any other 
above mentioned ; springs which communicate with a bell in the opposite | form, 5s.6d. stamps included. 
building, where a wa'chman resides, being affixed to various joints of the || WHITE SPRUCE BEER, Is. 9d. per dozen. 
body, so that in the event of reanimation, the alarm is instantly given.’— | St rhe mage Ona _ SALES - AUGHTS, = comemnely useful and 
> a . = agreeable domestic febrifuge, 4s.6d. per dozen, stamps included. 
Dates and Distances. Prepared and sold by 1. KENT, (Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Manufacturer of Domestic Chemical Preparations),5 Borough Road, near the Obelisk, 

Mr KENT has no intention of making a secret of the composition of any of the 
medical preparations, and rests his claim to the patronage of the public, simply on 
the accuracy with which a medical and chemical education enables him to prepare 
them. 

Orders and letters, post paid, will receive immediate attention. 














Tovucuine Succestion.—A large crowd of people were hooting 
and laughing at a man who had done some act with which they were dis- 
pleased.—‘ Nay,’ said an aged woman, ‘ he is somebordy’s bairn.’ Such 
are the different views which different spectators take of the same subject ; 
such is the feeling of maternal love, of which there is to me always an affect- 
ing image in Hogarth’s fifth plate of Industry and Idleness, where an aged 
woman clings with the fondness of hope not quite extinguished to her vice Ceetos. : e 
hardened child, whom she is accompanying to the ship destined to bear him | ENGLISH OPERA, 
away from his native soil ; in whose shocking face every trace of the human THEATRE ROYAL. ADELPHI. 
countenance seems obliterated, and a brute beast's to be left instead, shock- so 
ing and repulsive to al] but her who watched over it in its cradle, before it The Drama, called 








was so sadly altered —-Cuarves Lame. LOVE’S DREAM. 
- | Cecilia Dormer, Miss Kelly. Naria, Miss Pineott. 
LimITATION OF KNowLepGE.—It has never yet been supposed | Frederick Easy, Mr Wrench. Simon, MrJ. Russell. Henry Morton, Mr J. Bland. 
that all the facts of nature, and all the means of acquiring precision in the | Mr Dormer, Mr F. Matthews. Lawyer, Mr Aldridge. 
computation and analysis of those facts, and all the connexions of chjects | After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor 
with each other, and all the possible combinations of ideas, can be exhausted | dinary performances on the Violin. 


by the human mind. The mere relations of magnitude, the combinations, 
quantity and extent of this idea alone, form already a system too immense 
for the mind of man ever to grasp the whole of it; a portion, more vast 
than that which he may have penetrated, will always remain unknown to Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. | Chevalier Dandoli, Mr O. Smith, 
him. Ithas, however, been imagined that as a man can know a part only Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin, 
of the objects which the nature of his inteliigence permits him to investigate, Larolle, MrJ.Cooper. — Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 

he must at length reach the poiat at which, the number and complication of 
those he already knows having absorbed all his powers, farther progress 
will become absolutely impossible.—Condorcet. [Even this may depend 


After which, Mr Bernarp’s New Operetta, called 


THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 


Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 


To which will be added, the Operetta of 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


: . ‘ Pegey, Miss Pincott. 
pon circumstances. One of the boys that have appeared with extraordi- | Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter 
nary faculties for arithmetical calculation, had more fingers, or indications William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray. Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
of more, than a‘e common. Who is to say what connexion there may not Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Fopningt n Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which sh 
have been here, or that with the progress of intellect, the physical confor. will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight. 
mation may not alter? Unless, in ‘eed, acquisition in one respect, may To conclude with an Original Drama, called 
turn out to be loss in another. We are not aware, whether the boy in THE HAUNTED HULK. 
question was clever or stupid in other things.] | Suzette, MissPinecott. Patty Mages, Miss Ferguson. 
“ > " » Ye > 4 or ) tf . . . 
= Dr Adam, (schoolmaster, we believe, of the present Lord meet pag sa neo itn nem 


Chancellor), preferred a grammar of his own compiling to that of Ruddi- 
man, which had long been used in all the schools in Scotland, and was 
esteemed as near perfection as any work of the kind that had ever been pub- 
lished. The ushers, or undermasters were unanimous in retaining Ruddi- 
mans grammar, for which they assigned their reason ; and Dr Adam was as 
resolute in teaching from his own. ‘The consequence was, that the Doctor 
taught his class from one grammar, and the four under-masters theirs by 


Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragontace, Mr Addison. 


To-morrow, The Sorceress; and The Haunted Hulk. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


A New Romantic Drama, entitled 


another. The inconvenience of this mode was soon felt; and the patrons LE BELVEDER: OR, THE SICILIAN EXILE. 
of the school, who were the Mayistrates of Edinburgh, after referring the | Emilia, Miss Scott. Floretta, \!iss Vincent. 
nestion at issue to the principal of the University, the celebrated Dr The Duca Belmonti, Mr Gough. Jeronymo, Mr Williams. 
Robertson, together with the professors of the Greek and Latin languages, | Loredan, mena 2 yoo Sic mig + ot Oo sheep IR gia Mr C. Hin 
Nite ° = ¢ maEM..* ‘ silane - . , aril anc “a sastiano, 1CS8TS yonner ant cans ore . ‘ 
issued an order in 1786, directing the rector and other masters ot the High Giulio, Mr Lee. Pirates, Messrs Tully, Fry, Franklin, Nichols, Fone, &c. 
School, to instruct their scholars by Ruddiman’s Rudiments and Grammar, 
and prohibiting any other grammar of the Latin language from being made After which, the Entertainment, entitled 
use of. Dr Adam, however, disregarded this and a subsequent order to the THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE. 
same purpose, and continued to use his rules, in his own class, without Lady Racket, by a Young Lady. Mrs Drugget, Madame Simon. 
being any further interrupted. His biographer informs us, that he took the | Dimity, Miss Nicol. Sir Charles Racket, Mr. Hill. Drugget, Mr Williams 
i j ; 7 ; is amm: The : webatne: : 
following curious method of recommending his grammar. When he wished To wich: will be added, the Intestate; called 
his pupils to use it, he used to say, This is a prohibited book, and I do not | IS HE JEALOUS? 
wish, nor have I ever been under the necessity, to force it into use. There | Sessiet, Mies Vines Pele age ange ‘ , 
Ba . ie swehints T wieks ta aan a Se ga _ ‘un arrict, iss Vincent, who will sing, Listen, dear Fanny. 
are a few questions which I wish to propose, and if you can answer them, Mie Belmour, Miss Scott. Rose.. Madame Simon. 


I am content; but, if you cannot, I mnst refer you to my grammar, for the Mr Relmour, Mr Osbaldiston. 
means of giving me a reply.’ 


To conclude with Sa, ksPeARE’s Play of 


2 hl . i, he 7 ev ry 
rHE TEMPEST. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miranda, Miss Scott. Dorinda, Miss Vincent. Ariel, Miss Somerville. 
’ ee eae 1. ‘ : Te : : Prospero, Mr Elton. \lonzo, Mr Gough. Antonio, Mr Almar. 
R.’s Essay on the Writings and Character of Godwin, will appear imme- | Gonzalo, Mr Young. Prince For@isend, MrC. Wil.  Trincale, Mie Rea 


diately. 


Stephano, Mr Williams. Caliban, Mr D. Pitt. 
Hypolito, Madame Simon. 





CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
THE FIELD OF FORTY FOOTSTEPS. 


Rose, Miss Forde. Frances Vere, Mrs Chapman. 
Sir Arthur Matchlowe, Mr J. Vining. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 


Kino’s THeatre.—La Sonnambula—A favorite Ballet. 
Haymarket.—The Padlock—Madame du Barry—High Life Below Stairs. 


EnGuish Orgca.—The trish Girl—Old and Young— Wanted, a Governess—Tom 
Thumb 


THIS EVENING, 





After which, A MUSICAL FARCE. 
‘I H Ie A ] RE ROY AL, HAY MARKET. | To conclude with the New Domestic Drama, called 
A Semi-Historical Play, in Three Acts, called EILY O°CONNOR ; OR, THE FOSTER BROTHER. 
? J / = / 1 "OR AT | , mm | Eily O’Connor, Mrs Chapman. Mrs Cregan, Miss E. Tree. 
MADA py Aaa ; = 3 me, A GLAS = * A Bg ae | \nna Chute, M ins Forde. Hardress Cregan, Mr J. Vining. 
h » i » Miss Taylor. archione . y, Mr . Clifford. : »M: "he an. foxevy Jacks . ‘3 
Florine, Mrs Ashton. Celestine, Mrs'‘l’. Hill. Janette, Mrs Coveney. | hy a Se aye Py ny ST ee 
Louis XV. Mr if. Wallack. The Duke de Richelieu, Vr Webster | 
fhe Duke da’ Aiguillon, Mr Bartlett. The Duke de Lavrilliére, Mr Harley. | ’ ’ ‘ 
: The a yong = Johnson. — from pee tas Mr Bishop. | ASTLEY’S A MPHITHEATRE.-— Mazeppa—I Jucrow s Scenes 
jount John du Barry, Mr Cooper. Adrian Belleville, Mr Brindal. | ‘ » Mercia »» Ente H ante 
Secretary to Madame du Barry, Mr Newcombe. La Fleur, Mr V. Webster. | in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
Dumont, Mr Mulleney. Page, Mr Coveney. = = ice er > 
: 'CosurG Tuearre.— The Spirit of the Moon—Old 
After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called I | Bridve and Ne I | Bridce—El 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. | indie tated aan” 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Hovoria Howard, Miss Taylor. | _ —- 7  — 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starcliwell, Mes Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill. | © sae? Al eo re D nite , Der . , — 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. Ceneral Lumley, Mr Gattie. SADLER'S WELLs. — Botany Bay — Ist of August 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal Cross Purposes, 
Colone! Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. a Ss . ‘ a _— 
Howard, Mri. Wallacs. Fits Albyn, Mr Coveney. — Davison, Mr W.4chnson.| PavinioN Turatre.—The Hall of Statues — The 
Ralph, “ir Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. r a ‘ | r 
The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. Weathercock—Banks of Allan Water. 


To morrw, Madame du Barry ; and The School for Coquettes. | VauxHaL. Garvens.— Variety of ntertainments. 
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